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Lebanon. Southward hills near Safed and Nazareth rather
blocked the view. Still even so it was [word illegible] fine and very
refreshing to catch a breeze, and find a spring of water on the
top. We had then to get down to the river, which meant dancing
down a goat path for an hour: the worst of it was my man proved
to be a wonderful singer, the best of his district, and there was an
echo in the gorge. He yelled all the time like a Syren (of the
modern sort). Still just before we got to the bottom the sun
managed to join (it only shines there at midday) so I had a de-
lightful bathe. The river was shallow (up to 5 feet deep) with a
raging current and full of rocks. No swimming was possible; one
just hung on a rock and waved about in its eddy like a fish's tail.
Still it served to wash the dust off. The banks of course were all
oleanders so that generally the colouring was satisfactory. Un-
fortunately the water was very cold. We then climbed the other
bank, fortunately only about a thousand feet high, and slept for the
night in a village near the top and next day reached Banias,
(Caesarea Philippi), on a hill above the plain of Huleh, the
swampy lake North of Galilee. There is level ground intersected
by numerous feeders of the Jordan which really rises from the
lake, for some 5 miles to the N. of the water. Tell Arnie that
pelicans are common, and ugly, and that jackals are too numerous
to trouble much about. The Arabs call them 'ibn Wawi, sons of
owls, from the noise they please themselves in making at night
when one wants to go to sleep. Every stone has got its lizard on
top or underneath, but scorpions and centipedes are rare, and
snakes not very common. Of the other animals I have seen several
herds of gazelles in the hills, and a few badgers and wolves* But
Palestine is not a very inviting country for anything living* There
is an ever-present plague of flies and everything in the world that
bites. However we went across the plains with great joy for it
meant soft roads and green fields until we reached Banias a small
enough village now, but with a wonderful spring (you will find
admirable descriptions in The Crescent and the Cross by Warburton
or in The Land and the Book by Thompson, "purple patches* both
of them). Over the spring which rises in a hidden cave is a niche
with Greek inscription mentioning Pan, who certainly might
have had a hand in such a lovely water supply. Of course with